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ABSTRACT 

Scholars agree that listening is an a ctive rather 
than a passive prjocess. The listening which makes people achieve 
higher scores on current listening tests is "second speaker" 
listening or active participation in the encoding of the message. 
Most of the instructional suggestions in listening curriculum guides 
are based on this concept. In terms of a communication models instead 
of a process in which one member of a system passively decodes the 
message while the other encodes^ "second speaker" listening refers to 
both members encoding the same message at the same time. Thus^ the 
process of effective listening has been properly called decoding. 
Becoming the "second speaker" requires background information about 
the subject listened to^ motivation to listen^ and organizational 
skill. A direct approach to teaching decoding has not yet been 
developed^ although instruction in several dimensions of decoding has 
proved helpful. Improvement in listening instruction requires 
innovative strategies and rigorous research for results. Until these 
developments occur^ listening will continue as a neglected area of 
the communication curriculum. (EE) 
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One fiicajiin.L'* <u' conin^'niiciit inn is the 
livery dt' an iilea ; I'hf tern; is ii-oil I'nr the 
''iranslVr ni' wealth". Tlio mndrrn popular 
eomiotal iciM ef the \\"r<l sn.i!-.L''e<I > \hv wrap- 
piiiL^ tip i)f a nies.-au't' in tissue ]>aper with 
a rihlidH (tf words and viu^aU/alinn. Willi 
more sophistication, iho theorist sees com- 
niunication as a two-way inl'l exchanire: 
when 1 talk l<» \'ou. y^m also ;jivo uw a nu^s- 
satre of {'acial e\pr(^-sion or bodily lensio7i 
called ''feedback*'. In conimmncation Itn^nry 
wc study i)otb monibers of a <lyatl as active 
.seiidors of mossa^'es );nl we liave not cai'e- 
fully analyzed thoir roles as sinudlanooiis 
recei\-(»rs of niessa.u'es. Is the task to sinijily 
roctMve and inuvra]). or is elloctive listenin^r 
a inure complex behavior? 

Tho docodinir ])rnepss (or lislcnin.u' to 
niGssa>ros) has been the subject of research 
since iiankin's sturly of the comnumicatioTi 
habits of the white collar worker.* Nichols 
anil ininKM'ous othei* investigators discov- 
ered that })eople are not very oniciont at 
openinir the j)ackaire of the messa:.:*e.-' Col- 
lege sludenls complaincfl to the President's 
Commission on Camptis Unrest that nobody 
listened to thorn. ^ Only 2o^' of the colle^'e 
students tested by Irwin were able to accti- 
rately deterniine the tnain poitits of an in- 
foi'maiional lecture they heard.' AUhonj-rh 
we are Jud^^^ed to be poor listener.'^ by this 
research, our lives are l)nilt on decoding. 
CRS estimates that Americans acquire over 
of their current events knowled.'ie by 
listeninj.^ or in the reception of oral mes- 
sages,^ 

The importance of listening- wa.s recoer- 
nized \u the schools Ix'fore the voirue of 
calling-- it '*decodin.a*". ElemeiUary teachers 
taULiht children to follow directions b\* p!ny- 
in<r "Simon Says". Stories were read and 
children answered (questions on the con- 
tent. rolle^»*e speocli courses li.>t 'MisteiiinK 
improvement'' as a majoi* objective of in- 
.struction.^* 



by l"'lla Anderson I'^rway 

[fowever. the instructional approaches to 
improvim.'* lislcnin;r ha\"e resull^^l in con- 
t radictory t^irtvts. 

iU (lie last icn years there has becMi 
siromr inlefo<t in dt^velojumr instructional 
i'lliciency. We sei'k lo discover measural)lc 
cliantres' iii beliavior resulMn.e from formal 
insM'uclion. AlthoULdi instruction in iisten- 
inir is i)op\dar. it has been dillicult to meas- 
ure vali(l clnurtre in behavior because we 
have not yet decided what listiMdnir is. In 
fact, while instruction incrt^ases there is 
less riwearch published ]n>w on Die result 
of trainiiiK than in the I'JoO's. 

llow^ does a child learn to decode? The 
li\'e year old i-nmes to kinderirarten with 
an oral syml;olic lin.Liaiistic code. Sincx^ ho 
has rlevero])ed this systen) with little for- 
mal irainin.ir wc do iwt know whal factor.^ 
contribute to his success or failure in learn- 
in.tr. My comparison, the encod.inir and de- 
coclintr" of the written messa^c^ taught 
in the cla.ssroom v/here comparative strat- 
ejj:ies of iiistniction can be observed and 
evaluated. 

'['here ire tw(^ major theories as to infant 
development of dei'odinK capacity. The be- 
haviorists claim that by a process of con- 
dition in;;' the chilci has associated verbal 
somuls and mes.-a.i:cs with continu'encies of 
positive reinfon-ement. Fov examide. Mow- 
rer points o\\\ that tlie sound of |]ie adult 
voice is associated early in life with food,' 
Theorists a.ii'ree that the cldld resjDOnd?; at 
an early sta:je to (he intonation and indec- 
tion of voices around him. On the other 
hard, the maturin.ir child umlerstands in- 
creasinf-riy comidex* scmtcnce structures wlih- 
out direct sliapinir of his behavior. Lenne- 
ber^ suK^'"ests that the striicturin*,'- of Ian- 
^^KiVe is a bioIoL'-ical trait of the }uinian 
bein.L'- wddch develops as a correlate of motor 
prolicieiK'V rather than coiiditioned learn- 
in,L^/ The child matures into a capacity for 
decodin.ef the messiitre he hears. Proponents 
of both behavioristic and biological theories 
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tliat \\n' i'hil«r.< drfoilini'' skill is ad- 
vanced over Ills cm'Hiiiii^r- ^\-^\\\ as i'\ i(i('n('('d 
l>y liis iiiidri'slaiidiiii' (U' the :U'nti'iHH'S he 
dui'S jiPt its»' in own spraUini'' pci't'iirn;- 
aiK'c. ^\'hc(lui' Irarnrd nr inhrrih'il tin- 
vtjnn^' child's dccodnijr is an a<'ti\'(' jn'iitcss 
result iifj.^ in li^<' ratiruc of his attcntinn 
snail. 'riii< fali^'Wc is cha!'artrri-li<' (A' tlic 
pcvi-cpiion of si'n.-''»rv iii])ni of any kind. 
Hy lli(» (inir ll"' child conic-^ tn sclmnl tlu' 
dcc(i(liti<'' ])r<>crss is antoniat ic in fact, sn 
woll cslahli'slic<t that a nc.v paltci'n uuist 
lit' ])rcs('n1i'd ai-'ainst the inlcrlVn^ncc of Ihc 
autiMiiatic liinrnislic cudc in tiic fashion of 
Icacluju^ a forcijni lanirna^^c. 

Altcnipts haV(* hocn niadc tn discn\"ci- tlic 
conipfMunts of dciMuliuL'- hi^liavioi- by fac- 
torial analysis. l''rom (his vcscai'(di tlirco 
basic clcnunits ar<'. now acci'ptcd as the basis 
of listciiinj.'' bcliaviof. h'irst. llic lisUMicr lias 
lin^^-nislic competence fop ihc code and struc- 
ture of tlu' niessaire. The child wliose code 
(Iocs nt>1 in<'lu(le a means of ex itressini: the 
**ii*-tlj('ir* relat ionshi]) will not comprehend 
that kind of nu?ssai:('. Secondly, the listener 
has a backiD'onnd of iinderslandinj.r and ex- 
iJcricMice whiidi ma\' not \){] purely lin^ruistic 
but is necessary to interpret the rnessatre. 
The contom])orary colkiie student who hears 
a record in ir o( Franklin lUtosevelt's Fire- 
side Chats Jacks tlte liacktrround of daily 
life ill a dejU'cssed econom\' whirls e\])laiiis 
the aiipeal of the President in 19o6. Finally, 
the li.stcner has control of the variables of 
interest and motivation. Xichols discovered 
that one eliai*acteris[ic of the inelTective lis- 
tener was a refusal to expose himself to 
difhcult listening oxj^eriences or a lack of 
motivation to try.' 

The construction of measures of tliese 
three factors has proved to be a diOk'nlt task. 
Instead. te.<ts of other behaviors iiave l.^een 
devised. The two best-k}iown tests are the 
Rrown-Carlson test and STKF test.'' The 
Hrown-Carlsun test measures the behaviors 
of immediate recall, followin.ir directions, 
reco^rni/.intr transitions. reco.irni/.iT):.': word 
nieaninirs and lecun-e comprel^ension. Tt^e 
STE}^ test purportedly measures identify- 
ing!: main ideas, remeniberinir details, un- 
clerstan(b'ntr word moaninirs, understandin.ir 
implications of main ideas and details, inter- 
relationships amtm^^^ ideas, and coiinotative 
rneanin*j: of wonls. In addition, the beliavior 



of evaluation and applii'aMon of m*"<>a}?"es 
is mea-ii r« d in jml;- in:.-- validity fo' idoas. 
disi ini'ui.-hiii!:!' fact fr<'m fanv'v. and Molin\r 
conl radict i( tn>. .As John Fatn oll point- o!it^>- 
no pj'ox-jsinn i- niade in lln^se test< fur iliae- 
nosinj"- the natui'e of Ihi- jU'cbU-ni "v.:i-ll;er 
t he indi viiltial's deficient v in lislen in."" is 
due lo a liick nf basic lininiisiic c(nn] >( * dice, 
a la(d\ of bat k^n'ound knowlede;e. (U* an in- 
ability to mobili/.i' his cinniu'lence through 
])r(>pel' processes of attcnlitm aiol I'e- 
sfKUise." The voum.'' cliild wliose normal 
lani'.ua,L'"e is "I'huk hlne'lisli" may laid; com- 
petency in scho(d lanL':ua,:':(\ ba(d<yi'ound \u- 
formalion. and lack of motivati<Mi on one 
test and >"el score hielily on anotliiu' test 
that i'e/lecl> his liT^uaiist i( and social envi- 
I'oimient. In addition, tlie two abctve men- 
tioneil test> are sui)iect to wide variatirm 
in administrative nro(^edure and unsub-tjni- 
tiated equivalency between the forms id* tlu* 
te.-<ts. 

Scores on these o)' similar tests have beeJi 
presented as evideiice of the value of in- 
struction in listcninu". However, no majin* 
lon.e term research lias been done to show 
that j'ains from instruction are preserved 
nor have tln^ test <vorc>^ shown reliabiliu*. ]n 
spite of the lack of evidence there is strimv: 
conviction amon^^ Fmrlish and Speech lea(di- 
ers Dial instruction in listening'" improves 
decodin*: skill.'- The most impressi\'e evi- 
dence cimics not from reseai'ch studies but 
from the ])rejudicecl vei^irts of students 
who have experienced instruction and fi'om 
the observations of instructors. After this 
discourajjf'ntr view of listeninjx instruction 
there are stili some i:uidelines for the de- 
velopn^ient of methods. These are based on 
the premise tb.at listening takes as much 
or more eiTort than spcakin^^ 

Sam Duker in a recent interview with one 
of the author's students (Dec. 1970) said 
that the rood listener is an "active UsteTier", 
He explained "\\'hat I me;in when I use the 
term is tb.at >*ou can't listen without doinp: 
it.'* He .i^^oes on to say that you must set 
your mind to pay attention rather than scan 
the envii'onment f(n- all available stimuli. 
Other researchers discovered that cei'tain 
children were far more capable than others 
of active decodinir and that the factor of 
difl'erence was in tlie ability to empathi;^e 
with the speaker's eneodinj^^ process.^ ^ 
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i-'inj-alliy i> illu>t i',-it '■<! in tl^^ lontniiini- 
ciiti"!! paMfni n!" tin- Inji-z-marrird iinjpK', 
My 1m!.-1);i!;(1 \\a.. lirtHi;'])! up cr; sti-iii'/ l><'an> 
I'oi'la-il v.iiii pork. 1 iju r,itv-t ^i" tlu^ ruMKiiv.:-; 
sinrc my rliildlvM! viw- ccotvCil with 

liMtt'.T. iiiat i!r in \\l;irh llay ir.nst 

olii'M af>pi-ar. Mowavin*. 1 ran pi\-ili\l (•\artl\" 
v.h:\\ \y\\\ \h' >ai(l rarli (in^.t* lin-y arr mtvchI 
witlmnt the p-^rk. 'I'liis of vmpalhy 

taka-.- iillk- aclix-c iMl'-wt iM-ran.a* it is lii.'.Jily 
j^)-otlirtal>W'. 1 )<H-(i{lin\r i> iii -i'l* a<-ti\a. [ht- 
liaps i n fnn t-il t'nipa;h>-. Mn>i (»t' I lie in- 
stnirlional >!;"Viv-t ioiu in lislrninir cnrrie- 
ulnni irtiidcs ar<' basr^l nn (U'ciulin;.-: a^livc* 
cnipatiiy. 'I'lio li>lonL'r docs nnt Just roirivc* 
Ihe i^avka^rr ul* the mcs-a.LU'-. ho works at 
hi'liiin.f the spcaktT j'ru-oclo th.o nn'ssa.i'"i\ He 
iilcntita's In-.w^u! (lerMiHn.Lr 1»y lKH-r>niin,ir a 
"soi-nnd spf^ak^M'". [nsti-ad nf a nif)d(?l of 
C'f)inniunirat ion in ^^ilioh one mrnibcr of 
(ho systom is lUn-odinir a uu>ssa:-i'o whih^ the 
other ftimflfs, holh menihriv encode the 
snnir nu'ssaj/e at th(^ stn/u time, Deco(hn.tr 
is aetnally entrdin^- 

noroniin,!r "thn second speaker" <lepen(l- 
on thive faciors: I'^irst. it is th.e I'csnlt of a 
pre-set of atlitude to lmvo the speaker a 
fair hearin;;\ \\*lien wo arrive with the 
stated iXoii\ rd* r]adin.u* the \cealvness in tlie 
sjieakor's arLiainient we are not ready to 
encode his niess:i.u*e — only our o\\*n. \Vhen 
we come to a niossaue without active iuier- 
csl in t}ie topic to be dixaissed, we do not 
oxpeiirl the eii^irt to encode lV.e tbiid^iajr of 
the spr'aker. When \ve dislike the speaker, 
we do not warit to sa\- what he is saying; 
and so the child \vho hates liis teatdier will 
refuse ,t(^ encode tlie teacher's messa.u'o. 

A .second factor ir^ listenability — or the 
ease with which tlie sccunt! speaker can 
encode the mes<aire at the same time , as 
the speak(M\ The monolonoiis voice of tlie 
si)eaker resnlts in a seiisoi-y fatijj^ne in the 
listener which demands sniier-hnman elfort 
by the receiver who seeks to identify with 
this unattract i\*e element-. C'ode cdioiees 
Avhich are uivknown to tlio listener can dis- 
Iracl him from the task of eiK-odinii* the ba- 
sic nie.ssaLTe. Xoises in the cmnnnmication 
system can distort the nvjssa:re beyond the 
intejU'rat ive ptjwei's of the listener. 

A third factor is the thinkinir skill of the 
listener. In every list of suii'iresUons for im- 
]M*ovin.Lr lisletiin.u". .students are told to use 
the thinking time provided by (he speaker's 



rale (*f drlivciA- ti> li'ok for loo icrdral idi»a. 

ttiain divi-inu,- ci' tin- r ^eiH h. and a pat- 
tern <d' oi*'/iin i ''a! i"n. in ca<c. the spi^aker 
due- net m-'ivid ^ lhe.>i\ the receiver of the 
me^-a""e .-Imidii ( lu ndi- ihen^ fer the speaker, 
lb rice, any kind of in 'trneiimi v.hiidi im- 
pfMN'es er'.'aru::at:MnaI skill ^l^ndd result in 
iinpr<'\ed li. tenin'.r. Siaden!<are rnoi-e etr<H'- 
tive in lisleniav' as mea^ur* d by the ai)ility 
hi lind afid retain llie lenli'al id"a after a 
ceiii'se in public spi'akinir. c\-en t}ieuc:h there 
is no th'n^-^ ir*-( rucl inn in lisleniuyr. 

Hi»w luu-e these factors been approached 
in th(> classroom? Krom \hi' eli'inentary 
threue'h the c^dle.u'e level we seek to develop 
an attituile of interest in listenin^ir - - a ])re- 
set, Youirsr (diildreii are askinl (o note tlie 
noises amnud tliem. ('olli"re sludi'nts ai'c 
,e-iven a h'clnre on llie values of caiefid lis- 
tening:. ^^"hile tliese exercises serve to de- 
velop a \"ecabulary (M* listerimr teians, there 
is no means to nu^jsnre the objei-tive. We 
test the listenin.ir beiiavior of a student in 
speech class but tlie [)rnfessor in another 
area (daims lliat it d<u'S \\(\{ mailer to him 
where llie student .yets his in fei'tnat ion — 
frf>m ihe te\l (u' Hn' U'clure as lon.ir as he 
can answei* the rest ijueslinns. Tlie instruc- 
tor can, ask thf^ sixtli .Li"r: de class to listen 
to an evrnitVLi" ['resident iai ad<lress on tele- 
vision Ijitt cannot e\"aluate the response. 
There is no control ef tlie variables of the 
honie bsU'nin.e' situation. The otdy valid 
j.nstruclional a]i]»roac}] to tlevelopin,'-r an at- 
titude of wanlinj-i" to listen has l)een the 
motivation provided by an announcement 
tiviit a student will have to answer (piestion-s 
after a specific lislenin.ir assi.u'iiment. Thi« 
produces si.LTui licant improvement itt listen- 
ini:' with no other i rain in, e". Since instruc- 
tors ha\"e many pa[)ers to ^q-acle. this .strat- 
eiry is not used extensively. 

Not only do we as instructors have difli- 
cuity in motivatin.ir interest iti active lis- 
teinni'Mait also in (le^•ek')pirJU■ oru'aniy.ational 
skills. We cannot defme the resjionse we 
want, r have presentefl samples of public 
speakinjr. seven nunutes lon.ir, to one hun- 
dred students who slated what they con- 
sidered to be the central idea. l''ive experi- 
enced instructors (all Avith doctors decrees 
in j)ub]ic speakin.u") .traded the student aii- 
s .-ers on a iu'e pcdnt scale from inadequate 
to excellent. The instructors who luul the 
.script in written form used the entire range 
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of the jrradiiur scale tn niai'ls Ihc same stu- 
(lent answers. There is nn ''v\\rh\ answer*' 
for the orKani/alional skills and no means 
of reinforeenuMit in leai*nin^ this hehavior. 

Other varial)l(»s aredillieult to eonti'i)]. I'or 
example, a student listens to six spet^elies in 
his class and writes d(>wii Die central idea 
of each specudi. All of the si)eeches are on 
a topic of immediate canii)us concern --the 
visitinj': houi's in the doi-mitory; all of the 
speeches are informal. (M]ii)l{)y humor, and 
siiow simple orKiiui/.ational pattei*ns. The 
student scores hi^rh on the listening assijrji- 
ment hut this is no indication of transfer 
of the skill to occjnomics clas.; or listeiunK 
1() a sophisticated politician. The student is 
not leady for lanKimjre or ar^ainient i)ey(>nd 
that of his peers. 

The task (^f training "second sjieakcrs" 
has haivly l)eKun. \\'e kn()W that students 
are hetter listemn-s at the a^e of ten than 
at the ai;e t>f five, and that increasing ma- 
turity i-^'sults in increased skills. rerhai>s 
the results of eai'ly instruction would haj)- 
l)cn without our (^iVorts. We also know that 
nuieh of what has been claimed for our 
present methods of improving listening 
skills cannot be substantiated. Present de- 
coding instruction seems to be only the mo- 
tivr.tion of an expected test or a by-product 
of training in or*j:ani/.ation. 

Yet, the plea from both technical and 
popular sources is to produce better listen- 
ers. There should be a renewed interest in 



experimentation willi inno\ ;il ivc aj)|)roa(d]es 
to teachiuK listenin)': and (h'Velo| "ment of 
valid measui'is of ihe results, I su'.mm.-I the 
followiiij'' : adaptation of the st r'ale.c. ies (d' 
training acl(U's and sen.silivity v'roups lo 
focus attention and empathy, studyiiu'' the 
list(»nini'' c(>ni|'r(»heiision and Ix-havi >rial vv- 
spouse to -'PimmUmI speech, usinir st»l f-insi ruc- 
tional j)i'MiTam at many levels of diilivulty 
and mot i\'al ii»!ial apiieal. coiitra^liuK listen- 
injr to vai'ict' m;ilei'ials with did'erent j'oals. 
chaUKine; listrinni^ environments espt .daily 
with media, correlat injr listenin^^ and read- 
ing, explorinj'. auditor>' perceptual rcspooM*, 
ami applying methoils used for the hcarin.ii: 
iinpaii'Cil. 

In summary, there is a.irveement that 
listtMiinv is an active i)rocess. far more ac- 
tive than our connn(m ,s(Mr<e dictates. The 
listening whicli makes penpU^ score hi'.vher 
ou our current listeniuK tests is ''srcond 
siK'aker" listening — active ])articipatioji in 
tlie encodinc; of the messaec, Sucli encod- 
ing deinand,^ hackKi'tnmd. mot i\'at ion. and 
organizational skill, 

\\'e have not yet found a direct approach 
to leac})inir decodinK nlthonich instruct i')n 
in several dimensions has proved Ijelpful, 
Inij^rovement in listenin^r instruction calls 
for innovative strate^ios and ri^oi'ous re- 
searcli as to their results. Until the.-e de- 
velopments, listeninj^' will conlinue as the 
neglected area of '.he communication cur- 
ricuhnn. 
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Ella Anderson ]^]r\vay is presently Asso- 
ciate Professor at Soutliei'n Coinieelici:! 
State C'olIcKo. SJie received her 1-J.A. in 
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